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The tenth session of the General Conference of Unesco, which was held 
in Paris from 4 November to 5 December 1958, was marked by four major 
events: the inauguration of the Organization's permanent Headquarters, 
the adoption of the proposed programme and budget for 1959 and 1960. 
the election of a new Director-General and elections to I2 seats on the 
Executive Board. 

On 3 November, Mr. Luther H. Evans, the Director-General, formally 
handed over the new building to Mr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, president 
of the General Conference. The ceremony was attended by Mr. René Coty, 
the President of the French Republic, members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
the delegates of the Member States attending the Conference, and many 
distinguished figures in French public life. 

There were speeches by the Director-General; by H.E. Mr. C. Parra 
Perez, chairman of the Headquarters Committee, by H.E. Mr. G. A. Raadi, 
chairman of the Executive Board; by Mr. Sakari Tuimioja, executive 
secretary of the Economic Commission for Europe, representing Mr. Dag 
Hammarsk jold, Secretary-General of the United Nations; by Mr. Jean-Louis 
Vigier, president of the Paris Municipal Council; by the Right Honourable 
Geoffrey W. Lloyd, Minister of Education of the United Kingdom; and 
by the French Minister of Education, Mr. Jean Berthoin. The final speech 
was by Mr. Radhakrishnan and in the course of it he said: ‘The represen- 
tatives of the peoples of the world will meet in this new home, draw 
inspiration and strength from their varied experiences and strive to 
establish the great fellowship of mankind, which is the goal of human 
effort.’ 

On the following day, the General Conference began its work and 
proceeded to elect Mr. Berthoin as its new president. This issue of the 
Chronicle includes extracts from the addresses delivered by Mr. Radha- 
krishnan and the French Minister on that occasion. 

The Conference spent four weeks debating, with due regard to the results 
achieved in the preceeding two-year period, the proposed programme for 
1959 and 1960 submitted to it by the Executive Board and the Director- 
General. It finally approved it, after making certain amendments, and voted 
a budget of $26 million—the largest Unesco has yet had—for its execution. 
Without going into the details of the programme, which have already been 








reviewed in our October issue, we have tried, in the present number, to 
give a digest of the proceedings and of the principal measures adopted. 
To succeed Mr. Evans as Director-General, the Conference elected 
Mr. Vittorino Veronese (Italy), a former chairman of the Executive Board. 
He was installed in office on the closing day of the session and the cere- 
mony was preceded by the adoption of a resolution in which the Conference 
paid tribute to the work done by Mr. Evans at the head of the Secretariat 
from 1953 to 1958. Extracts from the speeches delivered on the occasion 
by Mr. Raadi, Mr, Evans and Mr. Veronese are included in this issue. 
This number also gives details of the new membership of the Executive 
Board, Sitting members were re-elected, or new members elected, to 12 out 
of the 24 seats, and the chairman is now Sir Ben Bowen Thomas (United 
Kingdom) who will hold office until the eleventh session of the General 
Conference, planned for November 1960 at the Headquarters of the 
Organization. 

For the period during which the delegates were in Paris, the French 
National Commission had arranged a ‘Unesco Month’ which proved «a 
resounding success. Our readers will, we think, be interested by the outline 
we give of these cultural events incidental to a Conference described by 
Mr. Berthoin as having proceeded in an atmosphere whose three notes had 
been harmony, efficiency and hope. 

















Cultural traditions and a world outlook 


by SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of the Republic of India 
Former President of Unesco’s General Conference 


The days of cultural tribalism are over, we no longer have separate cultural 
universes. East and West have come together, never to part again and they 
must settle down in some kind of peaceful coexistence which will eventually 
grow into active, friendly co-operation. That is essential for the future 
welfare of the world itself. 

There are many ideas about East and West which are somewhat mislead- 
ing. There are some people who argue that the East is mystically minded 
and the West is empirical in its outlook, one is more religious, the other 
is more scientific, but these distinctions have arisen only in recent times. 
China has contributed to us many great scientific inventions—the compass, 
vaccination, paper, printing, silk. India has contributed logic, metaphysics, 
grammar, mathematics. In the last 300 years the Asian countries have 
lagged behind, and Western nations have made spectacular advances in 
science and technology, so that the contrast is emphasized by the material 
backwardness of the Eastern nations and the progressive character of 
Western nations. This is true of only a few centuries; I remember a great 
statement made by Lord Acton, who tells us that he who looks at the 
last 300 years overlooking the last 3,000 has no proper historical perspec- 
tive. East and West are not categories indicative of different forms of 
consciousness or different systems of culture; they are aspects of every 
human being—religious and scientific, spiritual and rational. Let us say 
rather that they represent two sides of human nature, with sometimes 
greater emphasis on the religious side and sometimes on the scientific. 

The distinction is only one of distribution on emphasis. We have great 
traditions of idealism from the time of Socrates and Plato down to our 
own day, and we have also great scientific achievements made by Eastern 
nations. We should not therefore look upon these expressions, these large 
generalizations, as more than working hypotheses. Now the East is in 
ferment; Asia is awake, Africa is on the move. They both wish to throw off 
the dead hand of the past and join in the stream of human progress. There 
have been political and economic revolutions and also revolutions of 
awakened desires, of roused hopes. If these longings are not satisfied, if 
we are not able to bring about at least a partial fulfilment of these very 
legitimate aims of the Eastern nations today, there will be no security for 
peace in this world. If we want to have enduring peace, it is essential for 
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us to emphasize the desirability of satisfying these aspirations of the nations 
of Asia and Africa. 

Literacy is essential, we must acquire knowledge, we must learn how we 
can keep ourselves healthy, literate, modernist and progressive. 

We suffer from many disabilities, but I should like to stress that merely 
to attain literacy is not enough. Plato said in Charmides: ‘It is not the 
life according to knowledge which makes men act rightly and be happy 
not even if it be knowledge of all the sciences, but one science only, that 
of good and evil.’ Science and technology, medicine and suxgery, induatry 
and commerce will provide us with the framework of our society, but 
without the knowledge of good and evil they will fail us, That knowledge 
is the science which enables us to take interest in the pursuit of truth and 
in curing the ills of suffering humanity. 

Our intellectual achievements are great and our technological advance 
has heen outstanding, yet we live on the brink of fear, at the edge of a 
precipice and in perpetual fear of falling over it. We do need therefore 
that this Organization should give ampler meaning to certain common 
concepts which helong to all traditions of the world—the dignity of man, 
the need for compassion, for understanding, 

We constantly speak of the inward presence of the divine in the human 
heing, and all the great religions are an invitation to human beings to 
grow and change their nature; though our mature may be limited, we are 
capable of anlimited intimate development, They tell us that human nature 
need not be what it happens to be at the presept moment, There is a 
capacity for self renewal in the human being. This assertion of the spirit 
in man is the hope of the world, Have we not rid ourselves of many 
pestilences which devastated humanity, of cannibalism and head-hunting? 
There was a time when we thought that God would be pleased if we 
sacrificed children on the altar, We thought religion would progress and 
expand through massacres and inquisitions. We have grown out of all those 
ideag; ae, also, the idea that war is essential is something that we can 
outgrow. There is no doubt that if human nature asserts itself, that if the 
spirit in man is given scope, this greatest pestilence of all ages will aleo be 
driven out by human effort. 

Man ie invincible if his spirit asserta itself. Ha has endurance and the 
capacity for compassion, He cap stand up and say, ‘I will not how down to 
the circumstances, | am more powerfyl than the material forces which 
confront us.’ Man is higher than the forces which beat around him, If this 
principle of the inward presence of spirit is taken by us as an assertion 
of human dignity, we will realize the interwovenness of human life, and 
will take seriously the Christian injunction to bear one another’s burdens, 

If one man suffers, the whole of humanity suffers; for humanity has 
hecame one today. It is ta the development of the oneness of mankind that 
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we must make the great contribution. We are passing through trying times, 
our civilization is being tested; it may be destroyed or renewed. What will 
happen to it depends on ourselves, not on our stars nor upon the imper- 
sonal forces which surround ws. It depends on the spirit of man, on the 
will of man to take these things seriously. I have mo doubt that we shall 
go forward and that this Organization will contribute to that cultural 
solidarity which is the essential basis of enduring peace. 
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The moral mission of Unesco 


by Jean BERTHOIN 
French Minister of Education 
President of Unesco’s General Conference 





























When we consider that, in 12 years, the membership of Unesco has risen 
from 27 to 81, we might feel cause for self-congratulation if other, less 
heartening facts, were not forced upon our attention. Of the Member States, 
more than two-thirds have not yet had the chance to bring their economic 
and social advancement to the level of their cultural riches. The increase 
in our resources may well have been more than counter-balanced by the 
expansion of the fields of action in which co-operation is possible and by 
the discovery, day by day, of new areas of human suffering. 

The work we have in hand is fine enough to need no praise but I believe 
that we must firmly resist any temptation to be complacent. We are resolved 
that it shall continue and improve and we shall seek, without compromise 
and with vision, the means to make it more effective and more worthy of 
our ideals. 

There is no doubt that, thanks to the collaboration of international 
scientific associations and to subventions granted to research laboratories, 
Unesco has been able, under the expert guidance of Mr. Luther Evans ‘to 
sustain and co-ordinate research on the improvement of arid lands’, a 
problem which still weighs heavily on some forty countries. However—and 
I rely on official documents—the specialists who have been in the field 
and have carried out careful surveys, have met complaints that we lack 
a general programme, although it is admitted that the diversity of situa- 
tions makes it very difficult to adopt a generalized approach. 

Thus the desert is successfully fighting us off. And there are other 
immense areas of resistance—the humid tropical zones, almost impossible 
to transform in the present state of the application of physics and chemistry, 
oceans as yet unsounded—although the knowledge of geologists and oceano- 
graphers and the heroism of explorers lead us to suppose that they hold 
riches still unexploitable that could supply the world with enough energy 
and sources of food to solve the problem closest to our hearts: the problem 
of hunger. For hunger is still, literally and ruthlessly, killing one-third 
of the children in one-third of the world. 

There is also another form of hunger, the hunger for knowledge. We 
must press on to track down illiteracy to its hiding-places which some, out 
of sophistry and distrust, pretend to be havens of bliss. 

Let me remind you of what the then Director-General, Mr. Jaime 














Torres Bodet, wrote in 1951: ‘We are spreading the text of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and I am astonished that we should dare to 
call it universal, when not one man in two is able to read it.’ 

Since those hard but necessary words were spoken, seven years of effort 
and ingenuity directed against the lack of schools and teachers, and against 
habits and routine which refused to provide them, have borne fruit. We 
have our reply to the sceptics: in more than a quarter of the countries 
where ignorance prevailed, the proportion of illiterates has fallen from 60 
to 40 per cent. 

During the same period, Unesco has continued to use all the resources 
of the most modern techniques in the crusade against social inequality 
which is, we believe, the germ of misunderstanding between peoples. The 
Organization has recruited, not only teachers devoted to their mission, but 
what I would call practitioners, both men and women, engineers, chemists, 
radio technicians, all kinds of experts who have entered eagerly into the 
struggle—to say nothing of psychologists who have undertaken to find for 
this campaign new applications of science and new roads to knowledge. 

In this way, combining all the approaches which its own studies and 
these Conferences have brought to light, Unesco continues to respect its 
obligation to give help to all. It tries to promote intellectual and social 
progress at the same rate, to raise, at the same time, standards of living 
and the dignity of man. 

Of course, I know what the sceptics say. I have often heard and read 
in articles by good and reputedly impartial writers that by continually 
providing laboratories with improved means of research, by expanding 
libraries, by translating and disseminating. masterpieces, by opening new 
museums, by sending pictures and painters—to say nothing of psycho- 
logists—around the world, with the idea that the readers, spectators and 
listeners would become better men, Unesco was running the risk of playing 
philanthropist for the benefit of a small number of scholars and aesthetes 
while its, no doubt, estimable staff took on the guise of magicians turned 
civil servants. 

And we have been told that declaring that all men and women and all 
States had equal rights was nonsense. The world had always consisted, and 
would always consist, whether we will or not, of great and small, rich and 
poor, the active and the indifferent, the profiteers and the exploited. Could 
not Unesco see that, for all its noble purpose, it was yielding to the modern 
temptation to submerge the world in a mass-produced civilization? The 
men it would create would be crude mental robots, botched and hasty 
copies of a standardized moral type. And they poured scorn on pre- 
fabricated minds and planned virtue. 

I have heard it said that education and intellectual attainments are all 
well and good, but what about the attainments of the spirit? Do you think 
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you can attempt to cultivate the deep and secret emotions of men or 
succeed in the delicate task of moral rehabilitation? 

My own answer is that gradually we shall succeed, if we are convinced 
that we can do so. We must first believe and want to do so, and feel we 
ean, with all our might. 

Let us begin by saying that we deny none of our principles. We shall 
never dispute the value of the search for common factors that may be 
rapidly applied, the rationalization of methods that serve the onward drive 
of evolution. It is certain that, in many fields now offered to our desire 
to work for the good of mankind, nothing can ever replace these principles. 

But, equally obviously, no complete solution can be found to the moral 
problems. What we need is that every Member State cherish the same ideal 
and the same will to achieve and enrich it. 

The problem is one of education. Whether we are thinking of the élites, 
whom we must have and must be chosen by merit alone, or of average men 
whom educators must keep constantly in mind, there is no doubt that 
every effort made to raise the national level of education and culture 
within the national framework which is the most natural one, without 
waiting for miraculous assistance from others, is an indirect but fruitful 
contribution to the attainment of that international sense, without which 
the most subtle techniques for human betterment might prove almost 
unavailing. 

Thus, to foster the birth and growth of an intelligence which is not so 
mechanized as to repudiate traditional sentiments, an intelligence imbued 
with a spirit of mature humanity, inclined by preference and by inculcated 
habits towards just and charitable solutions—this has always been the role 
of educators worthy of the name. And their loftiest mission will always 
be to sustain, within the heart of each growing child—and indeed of each 
adult—that striving of our fathers, who were not lesser men than we, after 
honesty and goodness. None of this is outworn. 

Today, a breath-taking expansion of technology and productive efficiency 
—phenomena from which Unesco knows how to profit—seems to absorb 
mankind’s activities, even, one might say, his most cherished desires. Yet 
what a mistake it would be to imagine that the human soul can be left 
to fashion itself unaided! On the contrary, it must be given its due place 
by being associated with every activity. 

The principles of personal conduct, confirmed and transmitted by great 
philosophies and age-old religions, have lost none of their imperious claims. 
They all lead to a human balance and to the practice of virtue—matters 
which should not raise a smile, and to which Unesco, if it is not to fail 
in its ultimate aim, must devote more and more of its attention. Its mission 
which is already a lofty one at the practical level must be as firmly 
pursued at the moral level. Our Organization was conceived as a federation 
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of States for the education of man. It rises above pure knowledge in its 
search for undisputed spiritual heights. Our task, therefore, is not limited 
to remedying social misfortune, repairing injustices, filling gaps, laying 
new foundations or playing the notable part of an international welfare 
agency, whose generous purpose would alone be enough to give grandeur 
to our name. Unesco is something more. lts very awareness of reality and 
the task it has assigned itself to better human life oblige it to face what 
is perhaps the most difficult duty of all. 

The total support it has achieved makes Unesco eminently qualified to 
assume the sovereign role of tempering the possible effects, upon the 
human mind and heart, of the major trends in science, which, by making 
life too abstract or too mechanical, might end, if we are not careful, by 
imposing upon our existence a frosty limpidity or streamlined gloss. 

Unesco must humanize the aridities of logic; it must bring harmony to 
the conditions of man’s spiritual existence. For today, he has to struggle 
not merely with poverty and ignorance, but with the materialistic life he 
leads; carried along by contemporary forces which are almost all of them 
quantitative, he must specialize in order to survive, and sometimes even 
in order to think. 

Just as the body and the mind must be free from hunger, the soul must 
be sheltered from this barren chill. 

Unesco must keep watch over the soul of humanity, even as each 


government keeps watch over the soul of its country, and each man over 
his own soul. 
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TENTH SESSION 
OF THE UNESCO GENERAL CONFERENCE 





President: Mr. Jean Berthoin (France). 

Vivce-Presidents: H.E. Mr. Aliredo Calcagno (Argentina), H.E. Mr. Karl 
Heimrich Knappstein (Federal Republic of Germany), Mr. Juan Miguel 

_ Mejia (Honduras), Mr. Moshe Avidor (Israel), Mr. Tamon Maeda (Japan), 
Mr. Mohamed El Fassi (Morocco), Mr. A. K. Brohi (Pakistan), Mr. A. Joja 
(Rumania), H.E. Jesus Rubio y Garcia-Mina (Spain), Mr. A. N. Kuznetsov 

* (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), Sir Edward Boyle (United King- 

' dom), Mr. Maxwell M. Rabb (United States of America). 


COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 


Programme Commission. Chairman: Mr. C. E. Beeby (New Zealand) ; 

‘ -wiee-chairmen: Mr. Adolf Hoffmeister (Czechoslovakia), Professor Pedro 

» Js Quintanilla (Nicaragua), Mr. Abid Aziz El-Koussy (United Arab 
Republic) ; general rapporteur: Mr. C. O. M. Mate (Ghana). 

Administrative Commission. Chairman: Professor J. Baugniet (Belgium) ; 
vice-chairmen: Mr. Mohammed Anas (Afghanistan), Mrs. Paula Alegria 
(Mexico), Mr. Nguyen-Do (Viet-Nam) ; rapporteur: Mr. Tha Hla (Burma). 

Credentials Committee. Chairman: Mr. O. Fuentes Pentoja (Chile). 

Nominations Committee. Chairman: Professor N. V. Massaquoi (Liberia) ; 
vice-chairman: H.E. Mr. Jean D. Kalergis (Greece). 

Legal Committee. Chairman: Professor G. C. Chatterjee (India); vice- 
chairman: Mr. A. Mzali (Tunisia). 

Reports Committee. Chairman: Professor B. Tuncel (Turkey) ; vice-chair- 
men: Mr. W. J. Weeden (Australia), Mr. Y. Muto (Japan); rapporteur: 
Mrs. M. L. Paronetto Valier (Italy). 

Headquarters Committee. Chairman: H.E. Mr. C. Parra-Perez (Venezuela) ; 
vice-chairmen: H.E. Mr. T. Furukaki (Japan), Mr. Gianfranco Pompei 
(Italy); rapporteur: Mr. W. Gardner Davies (Australia). - 
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WORKING PARTIES OF PROGRAMME COMMISSION 


Education. Chairman: Mr. C. R. Allison (United Kingdom) ; vice-chairman: 
Alto Alemu Begashaw (Ethiopia) ; rapporteur: Mr. S. G. Khaliq (Pakistan). 

Natural Sciences. Chairman: Professor Marcel Florkin (Belgium); vice- 
chairman: Mr. Alberto Gonzales Dominguez (Argentina); rapporteur: 
Professor N. M. Sisakian (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 

Social Sciences. Chairman: Professor Francesco Vito (Italy); vice-chairman: 
Professor Vu Quoc Thue (Viet-Nam); rapporteur: Mr. Gustavo Lagos 
Matus (Chile). 

Cultural Activities. Chairman: Mr. H. Regamey (Switzerland); vice- 
chairman: U Tha Myat (Burma); rapporteur: Mrs. Gustawa Kaminska 
(Poland). 

Mass Communication. Chairman: H.E. Mr. Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines) ; 
vice-chairmen: Mgr Jean Maroun (Lebanon), Mr. Luis Verdesote Salgado 
(Ecuador); rapporteur: The Hon. D. L. Sommerlad (Australia). 

Draft International Conventions and Recommendations. Chairman: Mr. Gus- 
tavo Diaz Solis (Venezuela); vice-chairman: Miss Bess Goodykoontz 
(United States of America); rapporteur: M. Louis Cros (France). 

Appraisal of Unesco’s Programme. Chairman: Mr. H. Eek (Sweden) ; vice- 
chairman: Mr. S. M. S. Chari (India); rapporteur: Mr. B, J. E. M. de 
Hoog (Netherlands). 
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The work of the Conference 


Adoption of the programme for 1959 and 1960, and the voting of a 
$26 million budget for its realization, marked the end of the tenth session 
of the General Conference. The plenary sessions were largely devoted to 
a general discussion of the work of the Organization over the past two years 
and of the main lines of the future programme, the details of which were 
examined within the commissions, committees and working parties. 

In the introduction to the report that the Director-General presented to 
the Conference, he wrote: ‘The years 1957 and 1958 were marked by the 
launching of the three major projects, by the co-ordinated expansion of 
the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and of the programme 
of Participation in the Activities of Member States, by world-wide interest 
in certain particular achievements in the ordinary programme, by a 
greater degree of concerted action within the United Nations system, and 
by the inauguration of Unesco’s definitive Headquarters.’ Some seventy 
delegates, speaking in the names of their respective governments, agreed 
in general with this summary of the work done. 

The three major projects which were launched following the General 
Conference session at New Delhi, and which have as goals the extension 
of primary education in Latin America, the intensifying of scientific 
research on arid lands and the mutual appreciation of Eastern and 
Western cultural values, had been well received in all countries. Certain 
delegates expressed the wish that a programme like that in progress in 
Latin America might be developed in the future for Africa and Asia. Many 
speakers regretted that the limited resources of the Organization did not 
permit it to give more scope to the project for the development of arid 
and semi-arid lands. And all emphasized the primary importance in these 
days, of promoting harmonious relations between the peoples of the East 
and the West, and of increasing contacts between cultures if the psycho- 
logical and political obstacles to international understanding are to be 
reduced. . 

When the General Conference determined the structure of the programme 
of Unesco, in 1954 at Montevideo, it established a distinction between 
‘General Activities’ and ‘Special Activities’. In the first category are the 
permanent operations such as exchange of information, assistance to inter- 
national collaboration between specialists, the elaboration of international 
agreements and international regulations, which serve all regions of the 
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second category are intended to meet the 
special needs of particular countries, and to solve concrete problems. 
They include activities initiated by the Organization, as well as help 
given to Member States at their request. 

Assistance given within the regular budget under the title of ‘Parti- 
cipation in the Activities of Member States’ is complemented by Unesco’s 
activities under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical 
ce. 

The discussions at the tenth session of the General Conference again 
showed how strong is the desire on the part of the countries which are 
at present short of the personnel and technical equipment needed for 
educational and scientific development, to see these aid programmes further 
developed. At the national level they were constantly increasing their 
efforts to eliminate illiteracy, to reform and extend their educational 
systems, to organize scientific research and technical teaching, to increase 
the number of libraries and museums and to expand the means of com- 
munication. But to meet their needs in these fields these countries had 
to have Unesco’s assistance. Conscious of the limitations of the Organiza- 
tion’s own resources the General Conference willingly agreed to Unesco’s 
participation in the activities to be financed under the new Special Fund 
recently set up by the General Assembly of the United Nations. In the 
same spirit the Conference adopted a resolution inviting the governments 
of the Member States of Unesco ‘to make voluntary financial contributions 
so as to assist Unesco in meeting such urgent and special needs of Member 
States in the fields of education, science and culture as cannot be met by 
the regular budget of Unesco and for which a request would not be 
eligible for participation in the United Nations Special Fund’. 

In meeting requests from Member States for the services of experts, for 
the fellowships and for the supply of equipment, Unesco is performing 
one of its essential tasks. But the meeting of this obligation should not 
involve placing on a secondary level projects initiated by Uneseo to help 
Member States nor general activities of general or regional interest: Many 
delegates insisted on this. They expressed the hope that Unesco would, for 
example, initiate important pilot experiments in education, science and 
culture and play the role of catalyst in the launching of new projects 
which would eventually have their own existence, independent of the 
Organization. 

These speakers high-lighted the value of the Secretariat as a centre of 
information and of study, and the importance of the role of the interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations in the execution of the programme. 

The Conference again demonstrated the importance it attaches to the 
elaboration of international agreements and international regulations by 
adopting a recommendation for the international standardization of edu- 
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cational statistics and two conventions for international exchange of publi- 
cations. The Conference also asked the Director-General to prepare other 
texts of the same sort relating to discrimination in education, international 
co-operation in the field of science and technology, ‘neighbouring rights’, 
access to museums, and the development of international exchanges in the 
fields of education, science and culture. 

The delegations were unanimous in recognizing that Unesco can live 
and grow only if its own action is carried further by the Member States, 
which should be inspired by its principles and its example, both in the 
activities of their national commissions and in their bilateral and multi- 
lateral relations with other Member States. 

This general discussion of principles was continuing when the Administra- 
tive Commission and the Programme Commission began their detailed 
examination of the draft programme and budget for 1959-60 presented 
by the Executive Board and the Director-General, to the details of which 
the October 1958 issue of the Unesco Chronicle was devoted. The draft 
programme was, by and large, approved by the Conference. But this 
approval was accompanied—particularly within the working parties of 
the Programme Commission—by a series of comments and requests to be 
taken account of in carrying out the programme during the next two 
years, 

For example, in the field of education, delegates wanted to see the 
Organization give more attention to the problems of technical and profes- 
sional education and the reform of higher education, without in any way 
relaxing the campaign that it is carrying on for compulsory primary edu- 
cation. They also wanted to see the elimination of the differences between 
methods applied in education of those who live in economically under- 
developed countries and the methods used in out-of-school education of 
young people and adults in other regions of the world. As regards the 
natural sciences, the experts at the Conference showed an especial interest 
in the improvement of documentation, the strengthening of co-operation 
between scientists, by means of the international organizations as well as of 
regional research centres, especially in Asia and Latin America; and they 
approved with enthusiasm a new project for ‘studies on the principal 
trends of research and on the diffusion and application of scientific 
knowledge for peaceful purposes’. 

The place given to the development of teaching of the social sciences 
was welcomed; and the specialists stressed the practical value in the 
world today of research on the social consequences of technological 
change, and of studies concerning ‘the problem of strengthening peaceful 
eo-operation between nations, and the means and methods to be used to that 
end’. The discussions of the working party on cultural activities resulted 
im an increase in the subventions granted to certain important international 
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non-governmental organizations, and in additional budgetary provisions for 
the international commission that is preparing the History of the Scientific 
and Cultural Development of Mankind. The specialists who discussed the 
programme of the Department of Mass Communication felt that activities 
in the field of relations with the public should not be developed to 
the prejudice of the work to be done in promoting international under- 
standing and in furthering the free flow of information and in improving 
the techniques of mass communication. 

Finally, in plenary session, the General Conference approved the pro- 
gramme as it had been modified by the commission, by a vote of 62 in 
favour with one abstention, and then voted the budget, as submitted, by a 
vote of 48 for, to nine against with two abstentions. 

The general discussion had shown that the delegates were thinking not 
only in terms of the programme for 1959 and 1960, but that in giving their 
views on the objectives and the tasks of Unesco they were looking further 
ahead. The Conference in fact gave a more precise indication of its views 
about the future in the directives it laid down for the Executive Board and 
the Director-General in preparing an appraisal for the Economic and Social 
Council, of the results achieved by the Organization up to 1959, together 
with a forecast of the scope, trends and cost of activities for the years 
1960-64. The Conference approved the list of 12 broad fields of activity 
drawn up by the Secretariat in a preliminary study: development of inter- 
national co-operation, improvement of documentation, school education, 
out-of-school education, assistance to scientific research, applied social 
sciences, the preservation of the cultural heritage of mankind, mutual appre- 
ciation of cultural values, free flow of information, the technique of inter- 
national training of specialists, human rights and the development of 
national commissions. 

It then reaffirmed the principles established at Montevideo in 1954, 
which have been mentioned above, and added the four following directives: 
1. Unesco, in preparing and implementing its programme, should establish 

the closest co-operation with international non-governmental organi- 

zations specializing in the various sectors of education, science and 
culture. 

2. When adopting new major projects, Unesco should take into considera- 
tion the urgent needs of the interested Member States and the resources 
available, and should be guided by past experience and progress achieved 
in the execution of the major projects now in progress. 

3. Unesco should concentrate its efforts successively on certain particular 
fields of activity. 

4. Unesco should limit the duration of its obligations in respect of regional 
centres and institutes by concluding in regard to them agreements— 
renewable if necessary—upon the expiry of which the main financial 
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responsibility would be transferred by agreement either to the Member 
States concerned or to other institutions. 

The principles laid down are sufficiently flexible not to compromise the 
execution of the programme and at the same time hard enough to set 
reasonable limits to the Organization’s obligations. They form the basis for 
Unesco’s activities over the next year. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


On 4 December last, the General Conference of Unesco devoted one of its 
plenary meetings to the commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted in 1948, in Paris, by the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

After an address by Mr. Georges Palthey, Deputy Director of the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations, six speakers addressed the meeting: 
Mrs. Geronima T. Pecson, chairman of the Unesco National Commission of 
the Philippines and a member of the Organization’s Executive Board; 
Mr. Ivan Bachev, Deputy Minister of Education and Culture and chairman 
of the Bulgarian delegation to the General Conference; Mr. Mohamed El 
Fassi, rector of the university, leader of the Moroccan delegation and a 
member of Unesco’s Executive Board; Mr. C. M. O. Maté, Permanent 
Secretary of the Ghana Ministry of Education; Mr. N. A. M. Mackenzie, 
president of the Canadian National Commission for Unesco and leader of 
the Canadian delegation to the General Conference and H.E. Mr. Pedro 
de Alba, ambassador and leader of the Mexican delegation. A message from 
Mr. René Cassin, vice-president of the Conseil d’Etat, France, and one of 
the chief authors of the Universal Declaration, was also read out. Lastly, 
Mr. Jean Berthoin, the French Minister of Education, spoke in his capacity 
as president of the General Conference. 

All the speakers emphasized the need for increasing efforts in the 
political, social, economic and, above all, moral spheres, in order to bring 
about a change in the outlook of individuals, groups and leaders of commnu- 
nities, calculated to promote the recognition and increasing observance of 
the fundamental human rights and freedoms, without any form of discri- 
mination. They mentioned the importance of the mission devolving upon 
Unesco—to ensure that the full significance of the principles contained in 
the Declaration is known to, and appreciated by, all men and women. 
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ELECTION AND INSTALLATION 
OF THE NEW DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF UNESCO 


On 22 November 1958, the General Conference of Unesco elected Mr. Vitto- 
rino Veronese Director-General of the Organization in succession to 
Mr. Luther H. Evans. Mr. Veronese was elected by 55 votes to 20, with 
four delegations abstaining and two absent. He is appointed for six years. 
It is the first time that the post of Director-General of one of the United 
Nations agencies has been entrusted to a citizen of Italy. 

Born in Vicenza in 1910, Mr. Veronese brings to Unesco a distinguished 
career as a leader in cultural affairs and as an administrator and promoter 
of international co-operation, particularly in social and economic matters. 
Doctor of law, barrister and then professor at the Institute of Social Sciences 
at the Ateneo Angelicum in Rome, Mr. Veronese became secretary-general 
of the Catholic Institute of Social Work in 1944, and later its president. 

Prior to 1944, he was associated with a group of democratically minded 
intellectuals in a movement whose ideas found expression in a review 
entitled Studium. It was this group (which included men like De Gasperi, 
Gonella and Vanoni) which, in 1943, drew up a manifesto of social action 
(Codice di Camaldoli). 

Since the fall of Fascism, he has held a number of high posts in his 
country, including those of president of the Italian Catholic Action, 
member of the governing board of the Premi Roma Foundation for Youth, 
president of the Association of Refugee Intellectuals in Italy, and pre- 
sident of the Italian Central Institute of Credit. 

Mr. Veronese has been closely associated with Unesco’s work since 1948, 
when Italy became a member of the Organization. In 1952, he became a 
member of Unesco’s Executive Board, of which he was elected chairman 
in 1957. As a member of the board, he initiated a series of discussions and 
meetings which gave opportunity for considering a new organization of 
Unesco’s programme, including the introduction of the major projects to 
which Unesco is now devoting a large part of its resources. 

Before concluding its work, on 5 December, the General Conference 
proceeded to the installation of Mr. Veronese. It had previously unani- 
mously adopted a resolution whereby, ‘deeply conscious of the outstanding 
services rendered to the Organization by Mr. Evans’, it expressed to him 
‘its profound and abiding gratitude . .. for his devoted work in the ° 
service of Unesco’. Associating himself with the delegates who had paid 














tribute to the retiring’ Director-General, Mr. Veronese said, in particular: 
‘The General Conference, by recently approving the programme and budget 
which you’ presented to it, in agreement with the Executive Board, 
furnished proof of the high regard in ‘which you are held. The motion 
just approved well expresses what we owe to you.’ 

We give below extracts from the address given, at this ceremony, by 
Mr. Raadi, chairman of the Executive Board, together with passages from 
the message read by Mr. Evans on the same occasion and from Mr. Vero- 
nese’s speech before he took the oath as the new Director-General. 











Two Directors-General 


by G. A. Raapi, Ambassador 
Former Chairman of the Executive Board 
Permanent Delegate of Iran to Unesco 





It has been said—transposing to another field the ideas and language 
of the French philosopher Taine—that there are moral and intellectual 
races spread unrestrictedly amongst the nations. The directors-general of 
the international organizations would seem to me to illustrate this idea, for 
in their different countries they belong to these moral and intellectual 
races whose distinguishing mark is inclination towards universality. 

The function of director-general in an international organization like 
Unesco has the special feature that the honour it brings to the person 
chosen corresponds to the heavy responsibilities which fall upon him. 
On assuming this post, he becomes one who, though inevitably retaining the 
stamp of the thought and culture characteristic of his background, must 
reflect the spirit of universal understanding which is the basic inspiration 
of all institutions in the United Nations family... . 


A LASTING ACHIEVEMENT 


I wish to render homage to two distinguished men whom it has been my 
honour and privilege to know and appreciate for a considerable time. 

Mr. Evans, as we all know, has many qualities. I will mention only a 
few. A tireless worker, he has known how to combine authority with 
affability. Welcoming and cordial in approach, he has always given his 
attention to those coming to see him, even when he was préoccupied by 
difficult questions. He has innumerable friends in all the Member States he 
has visited to establish direct contacts. During the periods between Confe- 
rences, he has always attached the greatest importance to consulting the 
Member States and informing them fully about the Organization’s acti- 
vities, and has been able to inspire in them steadily increasing interest 
in the preparation and execution of the programme. The confidence he 
has won and the support he gained from Member States in this way are 
exemplified by the fact that the General Conference, at its ninth session, 
forced on him the present of a budget higher than that which he himself 
had asked for. 

The name of Mr. Luther Evans will remain associated with many initia- 
tives and achievements, including, in particular, the completion of the new 
Unesco building, the consolidation of the Organization’s administrative 
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framework, a close, intensive and fruitful collaboration between Unesco and 
the United Nations, the conception of the participation programme, and 
the launching of the major projects. During his term of office, the number 
of Member States has steadily risen, to reach 81. At the time when he 
assumed his task, the Organization was going through a serious crisis. 
Today, as he leaves us, he can rejoice with us, and not without pride, that 
Unesco has reached maturity and that, based on solid foundations, it is 
henceforth capable of fulfilling, with increased effectiveness, the hopes 
placed in it by the world’s peoples. 


THE TASKS AHEAD 


As for our new Director-General, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, it has been my 
pleasure to know him and see him at work ever since the Beirut General 
Conference of 1948. If I may refer to personal memories, I would recall 
with pleasure that he and I joined the Executive Board, in 1952, the 
same day. From the outset, Vittorino Veronese’s colleagues in the Exe- 
cutive Board found in him a Incid, objective mind, together with a 
remarkable gift for understanding different points of view and drawing 
from them a constructive synthesis. Listening to his clear and easy speech, 
observing the speed with which he perceived the finer shadings in the 
thought of his questioners, I would often think of that Mediterranean 
culture in which the contributions of so many peoples and. civilizations 
are reflected and harmoniously combined. Europe and the Occident as a 
whole have the right to be proud of this heritage; the Orient likewise, if 
we consider the centuries-old relationships between these two continents. 
Did not Paul Valéry say that Europe was only a headland of Asia? 

I am convinced that, in calling Mr. Veronese to the high office of 
Director-General, the General Conference was aware that he was already 
abreast of the main problems which have been and will continue to be 
faced by Unesco. Of course, under the administration of its first three 
Directors-General—Sir Julian Huxley, H.E. Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet and 
Mr. Luther Evans—our Organization has done remarkable work, and each 
one of us is familiar with the milestones passed and the projects completed. 
But we know, and Mr. Veronese knows better than anyone, that the tasks 
remaining to be undertaken, and carried through, are gigantic. With his 
broad. and far-ranging vision, I am sure that he will devote the greatest 
attention to the most urgent problems in education, especially in the 
countries. of Asia, Africa and Latin America, whose hopes are placed in 
our Organization; nor will he forget for a moment the need for redoubled 
efforts in the vast domains of science, culture and mass communication. 
So long as this grave lack of balance in respect of education and techno- 
logical progress continues to exist between different regions of the world, 
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it is obvious that any action undertaken for scientific and cultural co-ope- 
ration on a world scale will be seriously handicapped and will achieve 
only partial results. It is therefore in the interest, not only of the 
countries least favoured but also of the most advanced, and consequently 
of Unesco as a whole, that tireless efforts should be made to speed the 
coming of that new era when all peoples will be in a position to spread a 
knowledge of their own cultural values and appreciate other cultures, 
to co-operate in the fields of science and culture on a basis of equal 
resources, and to engage in really constructive exchange views. 

Mr. Veronese has often shown lis interest in associating with Unesco’s 
work the educators and scientific and cultural leaders of the world, those 
responsible for the great communication media, the young people who 
are the hope of tomorrow, and all the vital forces of the various nations. 
We may expect vigorous action from him to that end; and here, each 
category of citizen in every country, must be enabled to contribute, by its 
efforts, to the action of our Organization. Where the scope of their contri- 
bution is concerned, no hierarchies or lines of demarcation really exist. 
Those usually described as leaders or the élite can, once they have been 
interested in what Unesco is doing, exert a wholesome influence on the 
public; and the public can, in response to Unesco’s appeal, encourage the 
leaders to co-operate increasingly with United Nations institutions. .. . 

Thus, in this exciting development of scientific and cultural co-operation, 
ali things are bound up and hang together: education serves culture and 
science, scientific progress helps to improve social conditions, culture gives 
substance to education, the efforts of leaders and élites enrich the intellec- 
tual and material life of the masses, and the enthusiasm of the latter stimu- 
lates the leaders. 

















A cause not to be forsworn 


by LutHer H. Evans 
Director-General of Unesco from 1953 to 1958 


The task of Director-General of Unesco is a mission as well as a function, 
and this mission carries with it a wonderful compensation of its own. 
The honour it commands, to serve and to represent the collaboration of 
nations in education, science and culture, surpasses the merits of any man. 
My memory recalls at this time the incessant and manifold contacts 
1 have had, ranging over most of the world and reaching to the frontiers 
of the human spirit; it also recalls the communion of cultures which we 
are engaged in strengthening, the boiling cauldron of ideas which the 
Director-General must constantly stir, the intellectual confrontation which 
he must help arrange, and thus aid the soul of our age to express itself. 
If anyone should express thanks, it is the retiring Director-General, who 
for more than five years has enjoyed the extraordinary privilege of living 
such a full life. 

It is true that the burden a Diréctor-General carries is heavy, and that 
the existence he must lead in communion with the whole world can be 
particularly solitary. But the confidence of Member States and their 
peoples, the dedication of the Secretariat, the sympathy of all the free 
and creative spirits who have demonstrated a readiness to respond to the 
appeals of Unesco, and thus to provide the inexhaustible sources of inspira- 
tion and courage, provide him with the strength to carry the burden. 

I have greatly benefited from the friendly sympathy so generously given 
by all these sources of support, and I now declare my profound gratitude. 
I call on everyone who has supported and encouraged me, to do the 
same for my successor. I assure them with real knowledge of the matter, 
that he fully merits it. 

I have known Vittorino Veronese for many years. We served on the 
Executive Board together in 1952 and 1953, and our collaboration in the 
service of the Unesco cause, far from being decreased after I became 
Director-General was in fact continuously increased and made closer, 
culminating in the last two years during his presidency of the Board. 
I have always found him ready to exercise his responsible functions in a 
spirit of understanding and co-operation, and to strive to improve the 


_ means by which the Board and the Director-General develop their joint 


action. I am glad to have the opportunity to bear witness to his merits and 
to assure you of his greatness. 
Veronese possesses an instinctive fineness of nature, to which has been 
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added the gentleness of that Mediterranean culture which we all recognize 
as being like an eternal springtime of the spirit. He adds to this conside- 
rable experience in worldly affairs, a penetrating intelligence, and an 
extraordinary talent for human relations. All these qualities add up to an 
unusually attractive personality, His preparation for his new duties has been 
admirable from the double point of view of administrator and diplomat. 

Vittorino Veronese is also a conscience. A religious man in the truest 
sense of the word, he is deeply attached to the spiritual values which 
must guide the actions of Unesco, he has zeal and a warmth of deep 
conviction which can only enrich our Organization. Far from limiting his 
vision to a narrow horizon, his faith will on the contrary keep his mind 
open widely to the faiths of others. Tolerance, as I have said’ in many 
speeches since I have been Director-General, is not indifference. Only a man 
of convictions can respect the convictions of others. Veronese will speak 
for himself as to his ideas about’ Unesco’s future, but there is one thing 
which I can say and which he could not in modesty say, and that is this: 
I have been greatly impressed during the years since I met him at Beirut 
10 years ago, by Veronese’s sense of equilibrium and moderation. This is a 
quality of capital importance for a Director-General to have, in view of 
the diversities of aspirations which must be reconciled in the work of 
Unesco. In particular, he makes an effort to unite in Unesco’s action the 
aspirations of the creative individuals who are the salt of the earth and the 
avant-garde of international co-operation and of all human progress and 
the demands of the masses which are the real stuff of history in our 
epoch. He brings to his work a generous solicitude for the educational, 
scientific and cultural advancement of the less developed countries, and 
he understands the priority which the Member States wish to be given 
in this field. 

Such is the man to whom has been entrusted the destiny of Unesco. The 
great powers of Director-General have been placed in excellent hands. 
This certainty is to me a source of great satisfaction, and it will soon 
be a source of satisfaction for the peoples of all the Member States. 

Yet to say that I leave without sorrow would be untrue, and I cannot 
claim such lack of feeling. Who could leave Unesco without regret? Unesco 
is more than an institution, it is a work of art stil] being thought out and 
worked on, therefore fascinating by reason of its very incompleteness 
and its unresolved enigmas; above all, it is a dedication which cannot 
be forsworn. 

But one does not leave Unesco: the call is heard, and lives with one 
from that day onwards like the ring of hope. I continue to be conscious 
of that call in my deepest being, and I will always be fired by that hope. 

As I leave these walls which I raised, I take with me the aim that brought 
me here, that grew livelier and stronger here, that is the true Unesco. 
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Unesco in a changing world 


by VirroRINo VERONESE 
Director-General 


My background accounts for my liking to consider things from every aspect, 
and my habit of trying not to overlook any which might, at first sight, 
seem irreconcilable. I think experience has even taught me that no equi- 
librium, no progress, no peace is possible without certain contradictions. 
I have no wish to outline a philosophy at this point; I am merely making 
an observation. Equilibrium results from a balance of opposites; a state 
of tension is the prelude to every advance; peace, true peace, means the 
establishment, in a spirit of genuine friendliness, of proper harmony 
between all the interests at stake. The life of Unesco is likewise governed 
by these laws. In our Organization I see several springs of contrasting forces 
and currents, But far from feeling dismay, I regard this as proof that we are 
at grips with the realities of life, not sailing in the clouds, 


IDEALS AND REALITIES 


A first antithesis derives from the intergovernmental character of the 
Organization. Unesco imevitably expresses a political resolve, however 
democratic the procedures by which that resolve is taken may be; and, 
though operating at the international level, it remains governmental in 
composition. But Unesco’s work is done in the spheres of education, science, 
eulture and mass communication, which are in principle the freest, in a 
certain sense, the most personal and, since they are the most creative 
of man’s activities, should be the most independent. 

This gives rise to a second antithesis—that between the limitless require- 
ments of intellectual life and the strictly rationed administrative and 
financial resources on which it must depend. Yet the two have to be 
reconciled in practical decisions, invariably involving sacrifices. Thus the 
development of intellectual] and spiritual life is the outcome of a social 
synthesis, into which innumerable factors enter and which can never be 
entirely satisfactory. The difficult elaboration of this synthesis brings out 
am essential difference between administrative and financial procedures, 


. which are governed by certain laws, and intellectual activities, which are 


inspired by the loftiest principles of faith and religion, the passion for 
knowledge or beauty, and love of mankind. Culture and science would 
recognize no bounds save those of the human mind and spirit, yet they 
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have to contend with barriers inseparable from budgetary considerations. 
And educationists, scholars and artists have to learn, through bitter expe- 
rience, that the noblest arguments must needs yield, all too often, to 
material difficulties. To learn to take into account all these factors which, 
gradually united, bring about a balance permitting action and progress, is 
hard—but salutary. 

The great variety of Member States in Unesco produces another kind of 
pluralism, which, while constituting a source of fruitful collaboration, can 
also find expression in differences of interests and aspirations. Some 
countries, in international collaboration, tend to give first place to the 
loftier demands of culture and science; others, economically more or less 
seriously retarded, attach more immediate importance to the extension 
of primary education and the spreading of a knowledge of modern 
technology and its methods. It behoves Unesco not merely to hold the 
balance between these two opposing yet equally legitimate trends, but 
actually to exploit them as a means of promoting valuable exchanges. 
Unesco, whilst appealing to the more favoured nations on behalf of others 
experiencing the full bitterness of the ancient axiom: Primum vivere 
deinde philosophari—live first and then philosophize about it—never 
ceases to remind one and all that without ideals, culture and the striving 
after knowledge, there can be no life worthy of man. Assistance to scientific 
and cultural co-operation does not prejudice technical assistance, but, on 
the contrary, lends it impetus. The rains that make the lowlands fertile 
are formed in the upper layers of the atmosphere. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


I belong to a country which achieved its political unity less than a 
centtury ago. Many parts of its territory were long ruled by different 
authorities. The king who was one of the main artisans of my country’s 
unity, said, on an historic occasion: ‘We cannot remain deaf to cries of 
pain’, the cries issuing from his divided compatriots. Even now we, like 
all other nations, still have economic minorities, who have not succeeded in 
achieving a standard of living which should be the normal rule for™ all 
citizens of the same country. I have therefore always been interested in the 
processes of national liberation and of economic expansion alike. Unesco’s 
interest extends to all the countries of the world, which are grappling with 
the same problems, taking part in the same struggle against poverty, and 
looking to education and the techniques devised by science to improve the 
lot of man. And I would like to assure them, one and all, that we, here, 
likewise ‘cannot remain deaf to cries of pain’. 

I believe, moreover, that the trend of social evolution is such that the 
work of peace in which the higher forms of culture and scientific research 
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are engaged would itself be jeopardized if their benefits were not extended 
beyond the limited circles within which they are at present enjoyed. 
Technical assistance is more than a gift made by one group of nations to 
another; it is a matter of mutual advantage. The countries receiving this 
assistance will understand that its sources must be safeguarded—the fine 
laboratories of the great institutes and universities; the admirable educa- 
tional systems some countries have established at all levels of schooling; 
museums and libraries, those temples of culture; and the training grounds 
of teachers and experts. In this connexion, the specialized international 
organizations and councils have an important part to play, and their work 
must be encouraged, but they must not forget that they are under an obli- 
gation to find correspondents or to promote the establishment of national 
branches in as many countries as possible, and especially in those where 
the need for promoting intellectual co-operation is most urgent. Such 
co-operation should be regarded by all as no less vital than the handing 
on of knowledge and experience through technical assistance. 

The task facing all our Member States and Associate Members is a double 
one—to organize collaboration between specialists and at the highest level, 
and to bring about the spread of knowledge and techniques by direct 
assistance and participation in Member States’ activities—and I would 
like to see them approach it in a spirit of unity and confidence. 

It is one of Unesco’s main duties to convince specialists that their 
research work must have a bearing on technical assistance, even when it 
is not directly associated with it. Similarly, the recipients of technical 
assistance must come to understand that it is in fact in the laboratories, 
institutes, universities and scientific congresses that the techniques subse- 
quently handed on to them are worked out. What I want is not a balance 
between these two trends, but continuous, smontaneous co-operation. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN THE WORLD TODAY 


There is yet another paradox which Unesco has to overcome—the deepest 
—on which I can only touch briefly. An organization like ours must strive 
to maintain a strict and dispassionate neutrality towards philosophies, 
systems, political beliefs and religions. It cannot, however, remain alien, 
deaf and blind, to the noblest expression of human thought, to the moral 
misgivings of the contemporary world, to the yearning and quest for a 
code of social ethics to match the century of nuclear discoveries and inter- 
planetary conquest. No, impartiality does not mean indifference. Unesco 


_ cam and must be keenly aware of the need for a renewal of creative 


thought if we are to have a new world of peace and prosperity. 
The path of an organization like ours must necessary be hedged around 
by this multiplicity of demands. It would be pointless and futile to deplore 
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that fact; for these demands are inherent in the very nature of Unesco, It 
is essential for us to be alive to them, to appraise them soberly and to go 
steadily forward without sacrificing a single one of them. Unesco’s role is 
not to put an end to the complexity of reality but rather to come to grips 
with that complexity, and to draw opposing forces into a common move- 
ment towards a goal beyond and above all oppositions. 

To fulfil its mission, Unesco, of course, needs financial resources. But 
what it needs above all is men who will represent it and act for it—both 
at Headquarters and in the field. 

I fully appreciate the value of personal relations, of a first-hand survey 
of problems and of an examination on the spot of current projects. My 
rule will be simple: to leave Headquarters when | have to and come back 
as soon as I can. The primary task of a Director-General is to be part 
and parcel of his Secretariat. But I shall not shirk any task that takes me 
afield. One thing of which I can assure the governments of the Member 
States is that I shal] not hesitate to go wherever an acute problem, a new 
plan to be studied, the need to improve working relations, the investigation 
of the facts, or am accurate knowledge of events on which important 
decisions have to be based, requires my presence. 

Every continent has its specific problems requiring solution. It is clear 
to everyone that Asia and Africa are at present the scene of exceptionally 
rapid and far-reaching changes. But the rising generation in Europe and 
America are also on the threshold of upheavals which the discovery of 
new sources of energy, the amazing applications of electronics and the 
extensive development of automation are bound to entail before long. The 
techniques which will come into use in the newly industrialized regions 
may perhaps narrow the social differences which separate continents; it 
is not impossible, on the other hand, that they may still further intensify 
those differences. But they do necessitate in every one of those continents 
—whether Europe, Africa, Asia or America—an urgent readaptation of 
education, a close attention to social problems, and at the same time a 
more fervent desire than ever to safeguard and develop the cultural values 
in which the peoples take pride as the expression of their inmost selves. 
Civilizations are subject to change. Our era probably marks the dawn of 
one of these great historic transformations, It is highly probable, however, 
that developments in the twentieth century will be on a planetary scale; 
that century will surely see revealed, in a more complete, more fruitful 
and more imperative for than in the past, the phenomenon of inter- 
national co-operation. Unesco owes it to mankind to play a part in this 
world-wide transformation. 
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THE SECRETARIAT, ‘RESEARCH DEPARTMENT’ OF THE MEMBER STATES 


The programme adopted by the General Conference is a reflection of 
Unesco’s will to assume the role incumbent upon it. Any necessary altera- 
tions, deletions or additions can be made in the light of experience. I do 
not want to prejudge the future. I shall carry out the programme scrupu- 
lously. Its value will be measured by the co-operation it calls forth among 
all the members of the Organization. The Secretariat will give of its best, 
but it is in the countries which belong to the Organization and which are 
pursuing its ideal, that Unesco’s mission will be accomplished. 

In my view, the role of the Secretariat in relation to the Member States 
should be that of an auxiliary, but an essential auxiliary. Viewed in this 
light, it has a threefold task. As has so often been said already, the Secre- 
tariat should be, first and foremost, a stimulating and a catalysing agency. 
Uneseo’s work, I repeat, must be done through and in the Member States, 
but, at the same time, they must be helped therein by wise and effective 
action on the part of the Secretariat. Secondly, to quote a striking phrase 
used in the course of the discussions at the General Conference, the 
Secretariat should serve as the ‘research department’ of the Member States 
—that is to say, not only a clearing house of information, but also a 
laboratory for establishing and testing new formulae for international 
co-operation to meet the new problems of a rapidly evolving world. The 
services of this ‘research department’ should be constantly available to 
Member States, not only for the implementation of the Organization’s pro- 
gramme, but also, should they so desire, to further such action as they 
propose to undertake im respect of their own programmes—bilateral, 
regional, or even domestic. 

Finally, and this applies more particularly to the Director-General and 
his closest associates—the Secretariat should be able to avail itself of the 
confidence reposed in it by Member States to make timely use of Unesco’s 
influence, the moral] prestige attaching to its ideals and that which derives 
from the growing success of its technical achievements, in what I might 
call the diplomacy of international intellectual relations. 


A PERMANENT INVITATION TO FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Unesco is not alone, As an organization essentially concerned with collabo- 
ration, its very life depends on its contacts—contacts with its sister 
organizations in the United Nations family and with its Member States. 


_ It seems to me that, for the efforts of all within this complex system to be 


effective, they must be concentrated on common aims and directed along 
certain main lines of action which might be described as major projects 
in international co-operation. Unesco, I am convinced, has nothing to fear 
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in submitting without reserve to such co-ordination. On the contrary, it 
is only in this way that the special features if its own contribution can 
make their full impact. 

It seems to me that the new Headquarters building of the Organization 
with its ‘Y’ shape, is a very symbol of our duty. An unknown Latin poet 
has written’: 


‘Discrimine secta bicorni 
humanae vitae speciem 
praeferre videtur’ 


‘By its forked character 
The symbolic letter of Pythagoras 
Represents the life of man.’ 


In fact, this character may be regarded as symbolizing a law of progress: 
an initial straight line dividing into two, just as a tree trunk divides into 
branches, or a cell grows and splits into two. The term ‘Permanent Head- 
quarters’ is justified only in so far as it relates to the physical location of 
Unesco, but it is not the place where the traveller stops and rests, his day’s 
journey completed. The very form of its architecture is, on the spiritual 
plane, a permanent invitation to further development. 

Mr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan when inaugurating this building pronounced 
the words of an ancient prayer, ‘Santih! Santih! Santih!’—‘Peace, peace, 
peace!’ 

I would reply to him in Petrarch’s words, ‘vivo gridando: pace . . . 
pace... pace.’ 

All our infinite longings are expressed in that word. 

From the bottom of my heart, I would add the lines of the psalmist: 
‘Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul; O my God, I trust in thee; All 
the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth.’ 
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‘UNESCO MONTH’ AT PARIS 





On the occasion of the inauguration of Unesco’s permanent Headquarters 
and the tenth session of the General Conference, the French National 
Commission organized a ‘Unesco Month’, consisting of a series of highly 
successful cultural manifestations. The programme was carefully arranged 
to give as much variety as possible. It included the opening of a number 
of exhibitions, showings of short documentary and educational films from 
many countries, concerts and plays. Many of these activities were arranged 
with the collaboration of other National Commissions and certain inter- 
national non-governmental organizations, such as the International Council 
of Museums and the International Music Council. 

Particular attention was given to the East-West major project. While an 
exhibit of Art of Gandhara and Central Asia was organized at the Guimet 
Museum with the co-operation of museum curators of Pakistan, Berlin and 
Rome, the Cernuschi Museum presented another exhibition on artistic 
exchanges between East and West during 50 centuries. An article on this 
highly original exhibition by Mr. Vadime Elisseeff, who organized it, 
is to be found in this issue. At the same time the directorate of the 
Archives of France opened to the public an exhibition on Charles de 
Foucauld, explorer and missionary in Africa. 

Other items in the programme were: the presentation by Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, under the title of ‘Scandinavian 
Forms’, of their best contemporary work in furniture and decoration; the 
exhibition by the Institut Pédagogique National of travel diaries illustrated 
with sketches and photographs showing how young French people who 
benefited recently from Zellidja travel followships see the world; an 
exhibition at the Palais de la Découverte on ‘Pierre and Marie Curie, their 
work and its consequences’ prepared jointly by the French and Polish 
National Commissions and intended for use as a travelling exhibition. 

The short films shown during Unesco Month, produced by many countries, 
were divided into four principal categories: ethnographic and sociological 
films, scientific and technical films, art films and educational films. The public 
warmly welcomed this series of film shows at the Musée de THomme, the 
Palais de la Découverte. Unesco House and the Institut Pédagogique National, 

Some two thousand people on each of three evenings attended the Inter- 
national Round Table, held in the new Unesco building, in which eight 
leading scientists, five of them Nobel Prize winners, took part. The subject 
of the discussion was ‘Man and Scientific and Technical Progress’. An 
article on this discussion is also to be found in this issue. 
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Fifty centuries of artistic exchanges 
between East and West 


by VapimME ELISSEEFF 
Chief Curator of the Cernuschi Museum, Paris 


50 centuries is the subject of an exhibition at the Cernuschi Museum 
in Paris organized by the French National Commission of the 
International Council of Museums and the Fine Arts Administration 
of the City of Paris, The exhibition was prepared with the help of 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the French National 
Commission for Unesco and the French Museum Administration 
in response to wishes expressed by the international advisory 
committee of Unesco’s Major Project on the Mutual Appreciation 
of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. The article which follows 
was written by the director of the exhibition, an eminent authority 
on Chinese culture, who has played an active part since 1956 in 
the execution of the major project as a member of the advisory 
committee. It constitutes the introduction to the catalogue of the 
exhibition to which a dozen well-known historians and archaeo- 
logists contributed. 


It is virtually impossible to present the complexity and abundance of 
artistic exchanges between the Orient and the Occident without the help 
of an impressive number of works of art. There can be no question of 
exhausting the subject in a single exhibition. That is why we decided not 
to demonstrate or explain this or that particular relationship or influence 
but simply to recall by a few examples the fact of mutual and continuous 
enrichment of cultures in contact with each other. The first transmission 
and diffusion of the themes and the forms of antiquity and the Middle Ages 
was followed by an awareness of cultural values which led to efforts to 
assimilate foreign elements and which in our times has resulted in a 
harmonization of different means of expression. 

As an introduction to the exhibition we have tried to recall the great 
movements of peoples who gradually occupied the East as well as the West. 
The example we have selected among those at hand is that of the contribu- 
tion of Megalithic culture. While it is not possible to determine the exact 
mechanism of its diffusion, the elements of this culture spread from the 
_ Eastern Mediterranean to the Atlantic and from the Atlantic to the Baltic. 
One of its decorative themes, the arch, covers a multitude of objects and 
its religious symbolism survives down to the time of the Merovingians and 
pre-Romanesque sculpture. Examples such as the theorem of Pythagoras 
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and the development of numerical systems illustrate the common origins 
of certain scientific ideas. 

The first stage of the exhibition recalls the first interpenetration which 
took place in antiquity. Elements of culture were transmitted and adapted 
as a result of local reactions and often retransmitted under another form 
back to the country of their origin. The example chosen is that of Greece. 
With Crete as the relay ‘point, Greece received one of the foundations of 
her culture from the East. In the second millenium s.c. Cretan art inspired 
and transformed the mainland art known as Mycenean. Then im the 
following millenium Cretan art again transmitted Oriental contributions 
to the Cyclades, the Peloponnesus and Attica. Plans of palaces, iconographic 
themes—such as that of the Goddess-Mother—and plastie and graphic 
styles bear witness to this inter-reaction of Eastern cultures. In the Western 
Mediterranean, Etruscan art reveals the complexity of the influences which 
gave birth to an art owing as much to the expansion of Greece as to direct 
contributions coming overland from the East. 

The second stage describes the intensification of exchanges between 
continents. On the one hand, there are exchanges of ideas, as shown in 
the expansion of Buddhism with the adoption of a favoured form (that of 
the Greek gods), carried from the Hellenistic countries to the borders of 
Eastern Asia. Assimilation of forms, on an ever-increasing scale, from 
Gandhara to Japan, show how original art progressively differentiated itself 
from its prototypes in each region. The exhibition also shows transforma- 
tions of concepts such as those of the devil and demons, beginning with 
the thirteenth century. This is also the stage of the scientific and cultural 
exchanges of the Middle Ages and the growth of commercial exchanges. 
Exhibits of cloth bear witness to the imtensity of these exchanges during 
the Middle Ages and serve to illustrate the role of Byzantium, gateway to 
the eastern basin of the Mediterranean; that of Islam, the agent of trans- 
mission into Spain; and, later, the influence of the Far East in the silks 
of Lucca. 

The third stage opens with the great discoveries. From now on, imter- 
penetration is not limited to the exchange of objects or ideas but affects 
the entire intellectual life’ of man. The experiences of navigators and 
missionaries enabled a first attempt at global thinking. Their stories, spread 
by the printing press, resulted in more complete knowledge, physical as 
well as spiritual and intellectual, of distant countries. Exchanges of objects 
were accompanied by an attempt to understand the cultures which were 
encountered, but men’s minds were still dominated by classical categories 
which these encounters served mainly to render more precise. At the same 
time, the technical and artistic creations of Asia were revealed to the 
West. Products and curios first from India and then from China came to 
enrich the collections of Europe’s kings. The craftsmen of Europe were 
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fascinated by Eastern porcelain, silks, ivory carvings and lacquer work, 
and tried to imitate them as, for example, in the case of Medici porcelain. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, with the creation of the 
Dutch East India Company, Asian products spread throughout northern 
Europe. The fascination of mew materials was irresistible. Porcelain gave 
birth to the faience of Delft, Hamburg, Lille and Rouen. The influx of 
Chinese ceramics led to a transformation of interior decoration and the 
setting of daily life. Lacquer also enjoyed a prestige which it is difficult 
for us to imagine today. The Dutch did their best to meet the demands 
of their customers but lacquerware was often rare in Amsterdam and 
Dutch varnishers began to imitate the imported product. Their methods 
spread to France, England and Germany. Thus, the end of the seventeenth 
century saw the birth of a Chinese-inspired art throughout northern Europe 
which faithfully imitates Far Eastern creations without being as yet 
‘Chinoiserie’. Between 1685 and 1700, many books on China were published 
in Europe and immediately translated into several languages. Their illustra- 
tions, copied from drawings brought back by travellers, supplied the themes 
later worked up into ‘Chinoiserie’, during the eighteenth century. 

The fourth stage of the exhibition illustrates the meeting of ideas and 
thoughts once artists had become familiar with the exoticism of the East. 
Foreign works were analysed to determine the components of their origina- 
lity. New colours—euch as those of Delacroix or Matisse—and new forms 
of composition—such as those of Degas and Van Gogh—made their 
appearance in the art of the nineteenth century. At the end of the century, 
the increase in knowledge and the growth of curiosity concerning Islam 
had placed North African art within the realm of artistic wealth. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the neighbouring cultures of 
East and West Africa were called to make their contributions to East-West 
exchanges, and to play their part in the development of artistic sensibility. 
That is why we have included these regions in our panorama. While the 
interest of artists in the art of the Far East is here transferred to the 
primitive art of Africa, this phenomenon is nonetheless part of the develop- 
ment of artistic felling. It is the same forward movement towards the 
conquest of new methods of expression drawn from outside the cultures 
of the West regardless of their geographical localization. The use made of 
African Negro art by Cubism shows the desire to grasp its very spirit and 
to see the world with new eyes. 

This last. stage then leads to the new fact distinguishing our own era: 
the broad and generous appreciation of all forms of culture, whatever their 
geographical or political importance. This phenomenon takes on its full 
- importance. when you realize that it is the result of an evolution due to 
material factors bringing continents together and to spiritual factors which 
have led artists to understand and to disseminate ‘exotic’ values. Exoticism 
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is thus no longer seen merely as\ a manifestation of borrowed elements 
used to create novelties or picturesque effects but as the expression of an 
enrichment of creative means. In conclusion, it seemed to us to be interest- 
ing to present artists who, today, use a number of combinations of exotic 
elements and who possess the entire scale of the creative possibilities of 
East and West. 











Man and scientific and technical progress 


Report on a round-table discussion 


by Tania Le Lionnals 


On the occasion of the tenth session of the General Conference the French 
National Commission arranged an original, and highly successful, inter- 
national round-table discussion in which eight eminent scientists, five 
of them Nobel Prize winners, exchanged views on ‘Man and Scientific and 
Technical Progress’. 

The discussions took place on the evenings of 19 to 21 November before 
a public audience in the large conference hall of the new building. The 
soaring, austere forms of the great wall against which the tribune was set 
seemed a fitting setting for a free exchange of bold ideas, rich in substance 
and imbued with hope for all men of all countries. Scientific and techno- 
logical progress touches each human being in his daily life and shapes the 
future of all mankind. 

The eight scientists, coming from very different disciplines and from 
seven countries in three continents, spoke in their own names, as their 
chairman, Lord Boyd Orr, pointed out; they did not speak as represen- 
tatives of governments. But, as one of them, Mr. Gaston Berger, said, 
‘Things take on a special meaning when they are said by certain men.’ 


EIGHT EMINENT SCIENTISTS, FIVE NOBEL WINNERS 


The chairman, Lord Boyd Orr, was Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization from 1945 to 1948 and Nobel Peace Prize winner 
of 1949. Mr. Gaston Berger, member of the Institute of France, director of 
higher education and president of the French National Commission for 
Unesco—and a philosopher—brought to the discussions the point of view of 
the humanities. Head of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Homi 
Jehangir Bhabha, was chairman of the meetings of the first international 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy held at Geneva in 1955; 
he is a specialist on the structure of particles. Mr. Patrick Stuart Blackett, 
1949 Nobel Prize winner in physics, Fellow of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain and president of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, was the first to apply the Wilson chamber to the study of trajec- 


‘tories of cosmic rays; during the last war he organized the first operational 


research team. Mr. Daniel Bovet, 1957 Nobel Prize winner in physiology 
and medicine, is the ‘father’ of sulfonamides and of synthetic curare; he 

















is a member of the Italian National Academy and director of the Higher 
Institute of Health at Rome. Mr. Bernardo Alberto Houssay is the author 
of important treatises on the relation between the pituitary gland and 
diabetes; a member of the Argentine Academy of Medicine, Letters and 
Science, and director of the Institute of Biology and Experimental Medicine 
of Buenos Aires, he was the 1947 Nobel Prize winner in physiology and 
medicine. Mr. William Noyes, dean of the University of Rochester, in the 
United States of America, is one of the greatest modern chemical-physicists. 
Mr. Nicolai Nikolaevich Semenov, member of the Presidium of the Academy 
of Sciences at Moscow, won the 1956 Nobel Prize in chemistry for his work 
in the field of phenomena in catalysis and in the chemistry of reactions. 

The secretary-general of the round table was Mr. Francois Le Lionnais, 
president of the Association of Science Writers of France, former head 


of the Division of Science Teaching and Dissemination in the Unesco 
Secretariat. 


THE ROLE OF SCIENCE IN THE WORLD TODAY 


The first evening was devoted to a discussion of the increasing importance 
of science in the world today and the rapidity of its development. Speaking 
at the beginning of the discussion Lord Boyd Orr said that humanity had 
seen more progress in the past 50 years than in the preceding 20 centuries. 
The development of means of communication, of aviation, of radio, had 
brought everything together in such close interdependence that no single 
development could be considered as isolated. But could civilization adapt 
itself to this drastic change? That was the question to be discussed. 

‘Science is engaged in a triumphal march, in an irresistible process of 
auto-acceleration’, said Mr. Semenov. Most people did not realize what 
vast possibilities had already been achieved, or the vast fields that would 
open to science and technology in the next twenty to forty years. The 
benefits for man would be greatly increased, for the rhythm of scientific 
progress was faster than the increase in population. The work day for 
everyone would necessarily be shorter. Machines would not only free man 
from physical labour; the abolition of sterile memorizing would give 
scientists freedom from narrow specialization. 

In the opinion of Mr. Bhabha the question of the so-called under- 
developed countries dominated all perspectives. In these countries the 
national income was from $40 to $50 a year per person. In Europe the 
per capita income varied from $300 to $900; in the United States it went 
as high as $1,800. In the Asian countries, for each inhabitant there was 
the equivalent of a half ton of coal per year; in Western Europe, four 
tons; in the United States, eight tons. That was why standards of living 
were so different. If natural resources were inadequately exploited in 
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ecertein countries, it was usuelly because of a definiency in the available 
energy, A man working with his bere hands could provide only the energy 
equivalent to half a kilowatt-hour in a day, whereas an American had avail- 
able for the same period 45 kilowatt-hours. The grewth of economic 
wealth and ite more equal distribution, by reason of the advance of science, 
should make possible, for the first time in world history, the building of a 
eiviligation that would be really demooratic. 

It might be conceded, said Mr, Noyes, that science and technology could 
salve all the problems of feeding, lodging and clothing people today, Bat 
there was another more urgent question, What tasks did the future growth 
of population impose on us now? To take an example: some mineral 
deposits in the United States are running out; it is already the case for 
the better iron ores and especially for copper. The United States and the 
European countries had searched throughout the world for supplies of raw 
materials. So a question arose, not only a practical one, but a moral one: 
had the Americans, or the Europeans, the right to use for themselves the 
raw materials coming from a country not yet industrialized but which 
might be industrialized in 50 years and then have need of the raw materials 
for its own welfare? It was time for the whole world to consider not only 
how to make use of raw materials but how te conserve them for the future. 

Mr. Bovet said that he was struck by the difference between two mecha- 
nical revolutions. First, the machine followed the techniques of the man 
who worked with his hands, The first industria] revolution simply deye- 
loped the manufacture of articles formerly made by artieana, such as textiles 
and glass. But, in the second revolution, science which watil then merely 
followed industry and technology, took the lead, and it was new science 
that offered new products and created needs, Now it was the artificial 
creations--the eutomobile, the aeroplane, the einema, al] the electronic 
things—it was science itself that led civilization. Such a state of things 
wes profoundly new. 

Mr. Houssay stressed the spectacular victories in medicine, won by science. 
The life span was steadily increasing. Ja the most-deyeloped countries the 
average was about seventy yeats compared to 40 at the beginning of the 
eentury, But this victory posed new problems. Infectious diseases had been 
conquered, but we now saw man victim ef the degenerative aliments 
——those of the arteries, of the joints, of the heert. Those diseases must 
be atterked. There was another problem; that of applying in the se-called 
underdeveloped countries the conquests already achieved by medicine. 

‘The scientists who are here do not believe that we have resched a point 
at which civilization is on the brink of devadence’, Mr, Berger said in 
ending the disqussion, On the contrary, there wes a rebirth going on before 
us end men did not knew it. That was what the scientists were saying to 
the world; that the world was about to be born! And it wes science that 








wes giving it life But, unfortunately, certain ecienees had up to now 
developed too slowly~-these were the sciences of man, er humanistic 
studies. It was not enough to make agricultural machines and fertilisers: 
it was necessary to persuade the peasants to use them. And it was metossaty 
to convince the public authorities that the humanistic sciences shauld net 
be treated as poor relatives; but that they were of primary importance. 
‘Every time that man is forgotten civilization is in danger’, Mr. Barger 
concluded. 


The eight echolars on the second evening exchanged views on the social 
implications of science. They were unanimous in condemning war end the 
misery that it brings, Here ere some of their declarations, more powerful 
than any commentary: ‘We ecientists have a responsibility; let us not 
permit the potentialities of science to pass inte the hands of politicians 
and militarists’ (Daniel Bovet). ‘Seience is independant of political and 
religious dogme~-we must never use it to destroy or kill’ (B. A. Houssay). 
‘Put an end to the armaments race and to testing of bombs; the fate of 
mankind depends on us all’ (Nicolai Semenov). ‘The biggest waster of raw 
materials ia war’ (H. J, Bhabha). ‘We are worried end unhappy, and if we 
are that way it is because we do not know how te work together in real 
fraternity’ (Gaston Berger). ‘If we can succeed in living 20 years mote 
without armed conflict, all countries will attain means of developing 
themselves to a degree that today we can hardly imagine. . . . Let there 
be no more barriers between peoples, and no more research kept secret. 
The development of science should be centred solely on peace. That is our 
only wish, it is our only hope’ (Lord Boyd Orr). 

On the last evening the discussion turned towards the future. The most 
promising courses of action for mankind in face of the tide of scientific 
progress had been charted, and estimates made of the incomparable benefits 
that might be expected. Mr. Blackett, who had not been able to take part 
in the previous meetings, dwelt on the benefits that mankind might draw 
from the development of an entirely new science—operational research— 
of which he himeelf had laid some of the foundations. Many other questions 
were taken up, such as the increase in leisure time brought about by revo- 
lutions in the production of energy and the development of electronic 
automation, and the use of this leisure for cultural pursuits and the 
enrichment of the human personality; the techniques of psychology; the 
fight against cancer and the hopes made possible by recent research in that 
field. But most striking was the deep understanding between the scientists 
—as Mr. Berger stressed in his final address—and their will to find a 
human and beneficient solution to every problem. 














The final stages of the discussion were transmitted by four television 
cameras. There was a live broadcast on Eurovision for all television 
transmitters; a film was also made in Europe for many stations. More than 
200 million television viewers therefore could follow the final part of the 
discussion. 

It could have been expected that a meeting between such distinguished 
people would be welcomed with enthusiasm and it was, in fact, a trium- 
phant occasion. The people of Paris were well aware of the importance 
of such a discussion between such famous men of modern science. Long 
before the beginning of the first session it was necessary to close the doors 
of the main conference hall because it was full. For those who could not 
get in the organizers had installed a closed circuit television system with 
10 television screens in the adjoining rooms and corridors. 

In the conference hall simultaneous interpretation, heard through ear- 
phones, made it possible for each individual to choose between English, 
Spanish, French and Russian. In the corridors the four languages were 
divided between the 10 television receivers. 

The success of this event was stressed by Mr. Raadi, president of the 
Executive Board, when he addressed the General Conference a few days 
later: ‘Those among us who attended these talks, which were crowned with 
success, have seen the fruitful contact that can be established by scientists 
with the public. It can be stated without reserve that initiatives of this 
kind will greatly help Unesco’s cause.’ 














MEMBERSHIP OF UNESCO’S EXECUTIVE BOARD 
FOR THE YEARS 1959 AND 1960 


At its tenth session, the General Conference elected or re-elected 
12 members of the Executive Board. Composed of 24 members, 
who represent their respective governments and are elected for 
a term of four years, but are not eligible to serve more than 
two consecutive terms of office. The board is responsible for the 
implementation of the programme, in co-operation with the 
Director-General, and for Unesco’s general policy in the inter- 
vals between sessions of the General Conference. The board's 
membership is now as follows: 


Chairman: 
Sir Ben Bowen Thomas (United Kingdom) re-elected 
Vice-chairmen: 
Mr. Mohamed Awad (Egypt) re-elected 
H.E. Mr. Akira Matsui (Japan) 
Members: 
H.E. Mr. Pedro de Alba (Mexico) elected 
Mr. Georges Averoff (Greece) 
H.E. Mr. Rodolfo Baron Castro (El Salvador) 
Mr. Julien Cain (France) 
H.E. Professor Paulo E. de Berredo Carneiro (Brazil) re-elected 
Mr. Gardner Davies (Australia) 
Mr. Hilding Eek (Sweden) elected 
H.E. Mr. Mohamed El Fassi (Morocco) elected 
H.E. Mr. Vladimir Kemenov (Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics) 
H.E. Mr. Julien Kuypers (Belgium) 
H.E. Mr. José R. Martinez Cobo (Ecuador) 


Mrs. Hansa Mehta (India) re-elected 
H.E. Mr. C. Parra-Perez (Venezuela) 
Mrs. Geronima Pecson (Philippines) elected 


Professor Joaquin Perez Villanueva (Spain) 
Mrs. Maria Schlueter-Hermkes (Federal Republic of Germany) 


Mr. S. M. Sharif (Pakistan) elected 
Mr. George N. Shuster (United States of America) 

Mr. R. Soebroto (Indonesia) elected 
Professor Bedrettin Tuncel (Turkey) elected 


H.E. Mr. Stefan Wierblowski (Poland) 


At a short session—the fifty-third—held on 5 and 6 December, 
immediately after the close of the General Conference, the 
board proceeded to elect its chairman and two vice-chairmen. 
It also elected as chairman of its Administrative Commission, 
Mr. Rodolfo Baron Castro, and as chairman of its External 
Relations Commission, Mr. ‘Georges Averoff. 
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